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SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY.  The 
School  for  Scandal.  Manuscript  on  70  leaves, 
4to,  original  binding  of  boards  and  calf  back 
(binding  rubbed  and  broken).  In  fine  and 
perfect  state,  written  in  a  neat  copperplate  hand 
WITH  NUMEROUS  CORRECTIONS  BY 
THE  AUTHOR.  From  the  Frampton  Court 
sale   of  Sheridan  Material. 

A  manuscript  of  major  importance,  being  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  text  of  the  play  as 
first  acted  at   Drury  Lane  on  May  8th,  1777. 

Included  with  the  manuscript  is  a  coUedion  of  texts,  etc., 
representing  a  history  of  the  play.    These  comprise: — 

(1)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.    By  Thomas 

Moore.    London,  1825.    2  vols. 

(2)  Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.    London,  1821.    2  vols. 

(3)  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Edited 

by  R.  Crompton  Rhodes.    Oxford,  1928.    3  vols. 

(4)  Sheridan  (a  biography).    By  Walter  Sichel.    London,  1909. 

2  vols. 

(5)  Sheridan's  Plays  as  He  Wrote  Them.    By  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

London,  1902.    i  vol. 

(6)  The  School  for  Scandal.  Dublin,  1782. 

(7)  The  School  for  Scandal.  Dublin,  1781. 

(8)  The  School  for  Scandal.  For  the  Booksellers,  1785. 

(9)  The  School  for  Scandal.    Dublin,  1782  (variant  to  No.  6). 

(10)  The  School  for  Scandal.    Cumberland  edition  (1826). 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL  :   AN  ENQUIRY 


The  objed  of  the  present  enquiry  is  to  establish  the  Manuscript  offered  as 
representing  the  earliest  known  complete  version  of'"''  The  School  For  Scandal, 
that  is,  as  being  the  form  most  near  to  the  text  as  originally  spoken  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1777. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  play  is  one  of  the  most  tangled  problems  in 
English  drama,  the  present  position  from  the  viewpoint  of  textual  reconstrudion 
being  in  an  unsatisfadory  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  the  case,  an 
examination  of  the  modern  position  is  necessary,  and  this  article  is  the  result. 
The  first  part  deals  entirely  with  the  text  as  printed,  and  arguments  for  a  corred 
alignment  of  readings  given;  no  mention  of  this  manuscript  will  be  made  in 
that  portion.  If  at  the  end  the  reader  feels  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  and 
proved  regarding  the  printed  text,  he  can  then  approach  the  second  part  [dealing 
with  the  manuscript),  with  a  basis  of  fad  upon  which  he  can  work,  and  judge 
whether  or  no  its  claim  has  been  established. 


PART  ONE 

The  Text. 

"  The  School  For  Scandal  "  was  first  aded  at  Drury  Lane  on  May 
8th  1777,  and  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  January  1778.  The  popularity 
of  the  play  would  call  for  a  printed  format,  but  as  at  no  time  during 
his  life  did  Sheridan  sanction  an  edition,  the  impressions  that  flowed 
from  the  press  were  piracies,  and  are  therefore  strongly  suspedl  as  to 
corredness  of  text. 

The  fa6ls  and  material  available  for  textual  reconstrudion  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Printed  editions  of  the  play.  At  least  23  appeared  between 
1780  and  1799.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  followed  the  same 
text,  the  only  differences  discernible  being  errors  due  to  type-setting 
and  minor  mistakes  that  would  persist  because  the  editions  were 
unauthorised,  and  therefore  not  checked  by  the  author.  In  1799, 
however,  an  entirely  different  text  appeared.  This,  also,  is  a  Dublin 
piracy,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  modern  accepted  version,  as  will  be 
seen  later. 

(2)  At  some  time  in  the  i8th  century  Sheridan  presented  a  copy 
of  the  play  in  manuscript  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  together  with  the  poem 
"  A  Portrait."  The  text  of  this  manuscript  approximated  roughly 
to  that  of  1 799,  for  some  time  shortly  after  Sheridan's  death,  Thomas 
Moore  had  possession  of  the  Crewe  MS.,  and  checked  it  with  a  copy 
of  the  1799,  making  marginal  annotations  in  many  places  where  the 
readings  varied,  or  where  the  printer  had  erred. 

(3)  In  1789  a  translation  of  the  play  into  French  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bunel  Delille,  who  claims  to  have  worked  from  manuscript  "  with 
the  author's  permission."  If  such  was  really  the  case,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  study  of  the  French  text  is  of  considerable  comparative  value, 
for  it  would  enable  the  student  to  check  in  many  ways  the  corredness 
or  incorredness  of  the  pirate  printings.    The  importance  of  this 


version  appears  to  have  been  consistently  ignored,  and  doubt  cast 
on  its  manuscript  origin. 

(4)  Printed  editions  that  appeared  shortly  after  Sheridan's  death; 
these  are  the  Murray  editions  of  182 1  and  1823,  which  Moore 
contributed  a  preface,  and  the  Cumberland  ading  edition  of  1826. 
All  of  these  three  follow,  with  minor  variations,  the  text  of  1799. 

Beyond  these  four  sources  no  positive  evidence  is  forthcoming,  for 
by  a  succession  of  evil  chances  the  prompt  books  used  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1777,  in  Dublin  in  1778,  and  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798  are  all 
lost;  the  copy  deposited  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  also  dis- 
appeared. 

One  other  manuscript  must  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  incomplete 
draft  that  was  at  the  home  of  the  Sheridans  (Frampton  Court),  but 
most  unfortunately  it  is  only  of  interest  in  showing  the  development  of 
the  play,  the  text  being  so  widely  at  variance  with  any  other  version 
that  it  is  admittedly  useless  for  checking  the  aded  or  "  finished  " 
text.  This  version  was  reprinted  by  Fraser  Rae  in  "  Sheridan's 
Plays  as  He  Wrote  Them  "  in  1903,  and  has  been  assumed  to  be  an 
early  {i.e.,  pre  Drury  Lane)  draft  from  which  the  finished  comedy  was 
built.  Use  has  been  made  of  this  MS.  in  textual  reconstru6tion, 
but  its  value  is  obviously  so  uncertain,  that  it  has  been  restrided  to 
the  corredion  of  misprints  in  the  1 799,  when  it  can  be  corroborated 
with  the  Crewe  annotations  of  Moore  and  the  later  printing  of 
Murray. 

The  accepted  theory  to-day  is  that  the  correal  text,  i.e.,  the  one 
spoken  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  8th  1777,  most  nearly  approximates 
to  that  of  1799,  and  that  the  only  approach  to  a  reconstrudion  is 
the  use  of  that  text  as  a  basis,  together  with  a  study  of  the  marginal 
notes  by  Moore  in  the  edition  of  1 799  that  he  checked  with  the  Crewe 
MS.,  plus  a  careful  use  of  the  draft  at  Frampton  Court,  and  the 
editions  of  1821,  1823  1826. 

This  modern  view  is  elaborated  at  length  in  "  The  Plays  and  Poems 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  "  by  the  late  Mr.  Crompton  Rhodes 
(Blackwell,  Oxford,  3  vols.,  1928),  and  as  the  discovery  and  examina- 
tion of  the  manuscript  now  under  discussion  casts  a  fresh  and  contrary 
light  on  the  question,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  transcribe  in  full  the 
part  of  Mr.  Rhodes  book  that  gives  an  expression  of  his  method  and 
reasoning  in  approaching  a  textual  examination  and  reconstruction. 


The  Modern  Argument  for  the  Edition  of  1799. 

(extraded  from  R.  Crompton  Rhodes,  "  The  Plays  and  Poems  of 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  3  volumes,  Oxford,  1928). 
Volume  2,  pp.  18-19: — 

Sheridan  never  authorised  any  edition  of  The  School  For  Scandal^  and  the 
numerous  early  issues,  with  one  exception,  follow  an  excessively  corrupt  text. 
The  one  exception  is  a  Dublin  edition  of  1 799,  which  was  printed  from  the 
prompt-book  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  where  it  was  aded  in  January, 
1778.    It  was  derived  from  the  copy  presented  by  Sheridan  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 


Lefanu.  But  Sheridan  had  previously  correded  another  MS.  copy  of  The 
School  For  Scandal  which  he  sent  with  the  poem  called  A  Portrait  to  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Crewe.  It  was  in  her  hands  in  August,  1777.  Moore,  who  had 
custody  of  the  Crewe  MS.  for  a  time,  collated  it  carefully  with  a  copy  of  the 
1799  edition.  This,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  I  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin.  Moore's  collation, 
however,  was  for  his  private  information,  not  as  a  preparation  to  edit  a  classical 
text; — he  ignored — no  doubt  as  obvious — a  number  of  misprints,  verbal  trans- 
positions, and  the  like.  Moreover,  both  copies  omitted,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
certain  sentences  which  were  [without  doubt)  spoken  on  the  first  night  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards.  Accordingly,  to  the  best  of  my  judgement 
I  restored  the  sentences  accidentally  omitted,  and  correded  the  misprints,  and 
gave  my  collation  to  Mr.  lolo  A.  Williams,  who  printed  it  in  his  edition  of 
Sheridan's  Plays  (1926).  The  authority  for  these  emendations  was,  without 
exception,  the  received  text  of  the  Oxford  Edition — which  means,  in  fad,  John 
Murray's  edition  of  1823, /or  ^hicJi  Moore  wrote  a  preface,  and  which  was  a 
reprint  of  the  Colleded  Works  0/1821.  It  was  natural  to  assume  (i)  that 
this  had  Moore's  sanction,  {ii)  that  it  was  transcribed  from,  or  collated  with, 
the  Drury  Lane  prompt-book.  But  a  subsequent  dedu6tion  that  John  Cumber- 
land's edition  of  1826  was  taken  from  that  prompt-book,  and  the  recognition 
that  Moore  had  no  responsibility  whatever  for  any  printed  text,  made  a  new 
collation  imperative.  Moreover,  Moore  assumed  that  the  Crewe  MS. 
belonged  to  [say)  1797,  whereas  in  fad  it  belonged  to  1777.  Accordingly 
the  late  draft  as  printed  by  Fraser  Rae,  when  corroborated  by  the  edition  of 
1826  took  a  new  value  in  the  detedion  of  misprints,  and  the  authority  of  the 
received  text  receded — it  appears,  in  fad,  to  have  been  based  upon  the  inaccurate 
prompt-book  of  Covent  Garden — or  the  Haymarket.  Lastly,  the  spurious 
Dublin  edition  of  1781,  though  devoid  of  independent  authority,  had  its 
corroborative  value  in  many  instances  as  to  the  use  of  phrases  and  sentences. 
Accordingly  on  the  basis  of  the  Crewe  text,  as  thus  newly  collated,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  full  and  genuine  text  as  it  was  spoken  at  Drury  Lane 
on  the  first  night,  under  the  diredion  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 


Critical  Methods  Employed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modern  theory  relies,  not  on  an  examination 
of  text,  but  primarily  on  the  acceptance  of  theories  on  which  the 
text  must  be  based.  If  any  of  these  theories  can  be  destroyed,  then 
the  importance  of  the  1799  reading  would  also  suffer  a  severe  setback. 
The  theories  to  be  accepted  are: — 

(1)  That  the  discrepancies  in  the  early  editions  as  compared  to 
that  of  1799  are  due  to  the  pirate-publishers. 

(2)  That  the  1799  edition  was  printed  from  the  Lefanu  text  of  1777. 

(3)  That  the  Crewe  MS.  was  written  and  presented  in  1777. 

(4)  That  the  Delille  version  was  taken  from  the  piratical  text  and 
not  from  manuscript. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  destrudion  of  (2)  would  not  invalidate  the 
whole  if  the  other  three  were  left  intadt.    The  same  applies  to  (3), 


But  evidence  that  in  (4)  the  Delille  version  was  taken  from  manuscript 
would  seriously  shake  the  edifice,  even  if  the  other  three  withstood 
attack.  The  same  applies  to  (i),  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  all  four  were 
destroyed,  it  would  amount  to  definite  proof  that  the  modern  text  is 
wrong,  and  a  fresh  one  would  have  to  be  found. 

Further,  it  will  also  be  seen  that  if  the  destrudion  of  the  above  four 
theories  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  another  explanation,  that 
explanation  being  identical  in  all  four  cases,  and  that  it  left  no  loop- 
hole for  modifications  of  any  kind,  then  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and 
evidence  a  new  case  would  be  definitely  established. 


Methods  of  the  «  Pirate  "  Publisher. 

The  foregoing  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  the  reader  a  summary  of  the 
problem,  and  the  evidence  on  which  any  solution  has  been  based. 
Before  tackling  the  question  of  textual  reconstrudion,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  method  or  methods  employed  by  a 
"  pirate  "  in  preparing  a  play  for  publication. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  one  of  three  methods  would  be  used  by  the 
pirate  in  assembling  a  play,  (i)  By  securing  the  prompt-book  or  a 
copy  and  printing  dired.  (2)  By  shorthand  notes  taken  down  in  the 
auditorium.  (3)  By  employing  an  actor  or  actors  who  were  ading  in, 
or  had  aded  in,  the  play  to  recite  the  parts  from  memory,  or  to  copy 
from  the  prompt-book. 

If  the  method  used  was  (i),  then  obviously  the  basic  text  must  be 
that  of  the  first  printing  from  the  prompt-book,  and  as  all  editions 
from  1780  to  1798  follow  the  same  text,  with  but  minor  variations 
that  can  be  explained  by  printers  errors  in  resetting,  etc.,  then  the 
basic  text  would  be  any  of  the  piracies  printed  during  those  years. 

If,  however,  (and  this  is  more  likely),  the  play  was  assembled  from 
an  audition  as  in  (2)  or  vamped  as  in  (3),  then  the  text  thus  printed 
must  be  strongly  susped,  for  although  an  a6lor  might  transmit  with 
exa6litude  a  part  which  he  had  acfted  himself,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  word  corred  in  parts  to  which  he  had  only  listened.  Again, 
if  the  play  was  pirated  in  the  auditorium,  defedive  acoustics,  faulty 
delivery,  minor  disturbances  near  the  copyist,  and  a  host  of  other 
causes  would  tend  to  create  faults  in  transcription. 

"The  School  For  Scandal"  was  first  printed  in  Dublin  in  1780. 
This  date  might  possibly  be  put  back  to  1779  if  the  edition  had  been 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1779  and  dated  forward,  or  there  may,  of 
course,  have  been  earlier  editions  that  are  now  lost.  It  was  first 
aded  in  Dublin  in  1778  (January),  and  proving  a  steady  and  profitable 
attradion  to  the  theatre,  would  be  constantly  presented  during  the 
first  few  years.  It  can,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  piracy  was 
taken  from  the  Dublin  version.  Although  this  was  not  aded  under 
the  dired  supervision  of  Sheridan,  the  textual  purity  of  the  prompt- 
book, as  compared  to  that  of  Drury  Lane,  can  be  assumed  from  the 
fa<5l  that  it  was  the  MS.  given  by  Sheridan  to  his  sister  for  that 
purpose. 


The  Pirates — General  Remarks. 

Up  to  1 799,  all  editions  of  the  play  followed  the  same  text,  but  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  they  all  came  from  the  same  press.  The 
supply  was  mainly  from  four  sources,  viz.  those  with  the  claim  to 
have  derived  the  text  from  (i)  London,  (2)  London  and  Dublin, 
(3)  Crowe  Street,  and  (4)  Smoke-Alley.  In  each  of  these  cases  a 
different  type  setting  was  used,  but  the  readings  are  nearly  identical 
except  for  altered  positions  of  punduation  marks  such  as  commas, 
hyphens,  etc.  As  the  readings  are  identical,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
one  text  was  used  for  all  four.  Possibly  if  more  than  one  printer  was 
at  work,  the  first  printing  would  be  copied,  that  is,  a  pirate  would 
pirate  a  fellow  pirate's  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  no  evidence 
of  textual  value  can  be  gleaned  by  comparing  printed  editions  before 
1799  with  each  other. 

It  is  often  assumed,  and  wrongly,  that  because  a  book  is  a  "  pirate,'' 
it  must  necessarily  be  more  than  usually  suspedl;  in  addition  to 
errors  peculiar  to  a  piracy,  they  are  often  credited  with  more  than 
average  lack  of  skill  in  their  work,  and  intelligence  in  its  execution, 
the  argument  being  that  no  good  printer  or  publisher  would  stoop  to 
these  surreptitious  methods,  and  inferring  that  only  the  dregs  of  the 
trade  practice  piracy,  because  they  are  driven  so  to  do  by  force  of  their 
own  ineptitude. 

To-day  this  argument  might  carry  a  certain  amount  of  weight  and 
truth,  but  it  is  certainly  not  correct  of  the  Dublin  i8th  century  pirate. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  copyright  laws,  and  anybody  was  free 
to  print  a  book  or  play  that  held  out  a  promise  of  profit.  The 
publisher  was  also  a  bookseller,  and  the  fadl  that  1 8th  century  piracies 
were  largely  confined  to  Dublin  must  be  explained  by  an  agreement 
between  London  publisher-booksellers  not  to  poach  on  each  other's 
preserves.  When  this  rule  in  London  was  broken,  the  defaulter  was 
execrated,  not  because  of  bad  work,  but  because  of  an  unfair  pocketing 
of  profits  that  the  rightful  dealer  felt  should  have  accrued  to  him. 
Gurll,  earlier  in  the  century,  has  left  behind  a  bad  reputation, 
primarily  because  of  his  piracies ;  but  nobody  can  call  his  texts  "  bad  " ; 
they  are  definitely  good,  as  witness  the  surreptitious  edition  of  Prior. 

So,  therefore,  the  Dublin  printings  of  "  The  School  For  Scandal  " 
are  in  no  way  hole-and-corner.  The  text  was  there  for  the  asking, 
and  they  took  it;  nobody  could  say  them  nay;  no  law  existed  to 
restrid  their  activities,  neither  would  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
most  respe<5lable  and  conscience-ridden  Dublin  publisher  to  trouble 
about  the  ethics  of  publishing  a  book  or  play  that  emanated  from 
London.  It  was  not  only  that  if  he  didn't,  somebody  else  would. 
It  was  more  than  that;  it  was  the  fact  that  if  he,  or  another  Dublin 
printer,  did  not  do  so,  then  the  book  or  play  would  not  be  published 
in  Ireland  at  all,  and  a  good  market  lost. 

These  fads  are  of  some  importance,  for  they  demonstrate  that 
the  pirated  editions  of"  The  School  For  Scandal  "  had  a  good  chance 
of  emerging  from  the  press  in  a  reasonable  state  of  corre6lness.  The 


advantage  of  an  edition  published  with  the  author's  consent  lies 
entirely  in  the  fad  that  it  could  be  assumed  that  he  (the  author), 
would  check  the  proofs,  not  that  the  printer  would  do  his  work  any 
the  better. 


Textual  Errors  Peculiar  to  Piracies. 

Printed  piracies,  especially  those  of  plays  where  the  corre6lness 
depends  entirely  on  a  retentive  memory  or  a  quick  ear,  would  be 
liable  to  errors  of  a  particular  kind.  There  would  be  the  usual 
verbal  slips,  mistaken  words,  etc.;  other  dangers  would  arise  from 
incorred  stress  or  vocal  inflexion  during  delivery,  thus  inducing 
the  copyist  to  punduate,  to  break  sentences,  to  take  the  stress  of  a 
particular  word  from  its  intended  context  and  transplant  it  to  another, 
and  so  on.  Lastly,  errors  of  a  quite  unavoidable  nature  would  arise 
in  the  stage  diredions.  A  typical  instance  of  this  last  is  in  the  first 
line  of  the  first  scene  of  the  first  ad  of  the  play.  For  twenty  years  the 
pirates  printed,  "  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Snake  discovered  at  a  tea  table," 
whereas  all  evidence  points  to  Sheridan  writing  "...  drinking  of 
chocolate."  The  adion  of  the  pirate  is  thus  stamped  large;  the  eye 
had  seen  the  cups  and  saucers,  the  adion  of  drinking,  but  could  not 
see  the  contents  of  the  cups,  neither  are  any  words  spoken  to  denote 
what  the  cups  held.  A  guess  was  made  of  "  tea,"  and  the  guess  was 
wrong. 

These  points  are  important,  for  the  limitations  of  the  pirate  are  such 
that  although  he  is  constantly  making  slips,  his  errors  are  invariably 
honest,  straightforward  ones,  and  never  those  of  deliberate  alteration 
or  remoulding.  Where  words  are  altered,  they  are  in  single  instances, 
never  in  a  sequence.  A  case  in  point  is  in  the  first  line  of  Sir  Toby 
Bumper's  song,  where  "  bashful  fifteen  "  becomes  "  blushing  fifteen," 
if  indeed  (and  this  appears  very  likely),  the  alteration  was  not  made  by 
Sheridan  himself.  The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  although  the 
pirate  would  misinterpret  "  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen  " 
as  "  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen,"  he  would  never  venture 
guesses  too  wide  of  the  mark. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  where  versions  carry  very  wide 
and  consistent  variations  from  another  edition,  where  sentences  are 
not  only  omitted,  but  others,  and  those  widely  at  variance,  are 
inserted,  the  explanation  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  the 
pirate;  unless  the  differences  bear  the  stamp  of  crude  amateurish 
meddling  with  a  perfedly  sound  text,  the  reason  must,  in  the  natural 
course  of  a  logical  sequence,  be  proof  of  revision  by  the  author, 
especially  if  the  later  text  has  a  higher  finish,  carries  with  it  the  polish 
of  the  master  hand. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extrad  taken  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  that  the 
differences  between  1780- 1798  editions  and  that  of  1799  is  laid  entirely 
at  the  door  of  the  pirates.    This  assertion  we  will  now  examine. 


Examples  of  Textual  Differences  1780-98  and  1799. 

Where  the  reading  is  given  as  "1781,"  this  applies  to  all  editions 
up  to  1798  and  a  few  later  editions.  The  versions  given  as  "  1799  " 
apply  to  that  dated  edition  and  to  the  standard  texts  of  1821,  1823, 
1826  and  later.  Variations  occur  within  these  texts,  but  they  are 
all  of  a  minor  nature  that  do  not  affed  the  more  general  and  wide 
variations  between  the  two  versions. 


1781 

Ad  1,  Scene  I.    1781  version  reads: 

Mrs.  Candour.  "  Oh!  my  dear  Lady 
Sneerwell;  well,  ho^v  do  you  do?  Mr. 
Surface,  your  most  obedient. — Is  there 
any  news  abroad?  No!  nothing  good 
I  suppose — No!  nothing  but  scandal! 
— nothing  but  scandal!  " 

Ad  I,  Scene  I.    1781  version: 

Crabtree.  "  Lady  Sneerwell,  your  most 
obedient  humble  sen,-ant.  Mrs. 
Candour,  I  believe  you  don't  know 
my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite; 
he  has  a  very  pretty  taste  for  poetry, 
and  shall  make  a  rebus  or  a  chirard 
for  any  one." 

Sir  Benj.  "  O  fie!  uncle." 

Crab.  "  In  faith  he  will;  did  you  ever 
hear  the  lines  he  made  at  Lady  Ponto's 
route,  on  Mrs.  Frizzle's  feathers 
catching  fire;  and  the  rebuses — his 
first  is  the  name  of  a  fish;  the  next  a 
great  naval  commander,  and  —  " 

Sir  Benj.    '*  Uncle,  now  pr'ythee." 


1 781 

Ad  2,  Scene  I.: 

Sir  Peter.  "  To  make  you  my  widow,  I 
suppose." 

L.  Teaz.  "Hem!" 

Sir  P.  "  Very  well,  madam,  ver>'  well: 
I  am  much  obhged  to  vou  for  the 
hint." 

L.  Teaz.  "  Why  then  wUl  you  force 
me  to  say  shocking  things  to  you.  But 
now  we  have  finished  our  morning 
conversation,  I  presume  I  may  go  to 
my  engagements  at  Lady  Sneerwell 's." 


1799 

1799  version  reads: 

My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have 
you  been  this  century? — Mr.  Surface, 
what  news  do  you  hear? — though 
indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal." 


1799  version  reads: 

Crabtree.  "  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your 
hand — Mrs.  Candour,  I  don't  believe 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  nephew, 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite?  Egad,  ma'am, 
he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty 
poet  too :  isn't  he,  Lady  Sneer\vell?  " 

Sir  Benj.    "  Oh,  fie,  uncle!  " 

Crabtree.  "  Nay,  egad,  it's  true;  I  back 
him  at  a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the 
best  rh\Tner  in  the  kingdom. — Has 
your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he 
\\Tote  last  week  on  Lady  Frizzle's 
feather  catching  fire? — Do,  Benjamin, 
repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's 
conversazione.  Come  now; — ^your 
first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your  second 
a  great  naval  commander,  and  —  " 

Sir  Benj.    "  Uncle,  now  prythee  —  " 


1799 


Sir  Peter.    "My  widow,  I  suppose?" 

Lady  T.    "  Hem!  hem!  " 

Sir  P.  "I  thank  you,  madam — but 
don't  flatter  yourself;  for  though  your 
ill  condud  may  disturb  my  peace,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise 
you :  however,  I  am  equally  obliged  to 
you  for  the  hint." 

Lady  T.  "  Then  why  will  you  en- 
deavour to  make  yourself  so  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every 
little  elegant  expence?  " 


I78I 

Ad  3,  Scene  3 : 

Charles  S.  "  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon;  (rising)  I  must  leave  you 

upon    business — Careless,    take  the 

chair." 

Careless.  "  What,  this  is  some  wench 
— but  we  won't  lose  you  for  her." 

1 781 

A&.  5,  Scene  2: 

Mrs.  Candour.  "  Oh,  Sir  Benjamin,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come ;  have  you  heard 
of  Lady  Teazle's  affair?  Well,  I  never 
was  so  surprized — and  I  am  so  dis- 
tressed for  the  parties." 

Sir  Benj.  "  Nay,  I  can't  say  I  pity  Sir 
Peter,  he  was  always  so  partial  to  Mr. 
Surface." 

Mrs.  Cand.  "  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  it 
was  Charles." 


1781 

Acl  4,  Scene  I.: 

Careless.  "  But  hark'ye,  Charles,  don't 
let  that  fellow  make  you  part  with  any 
of  that  money  to  discharge  musty  old 
debts.  Tradesmen,  you  know,  are  the 
most  impertinent  people  in  the 
world." 

Charles.  "  True,  and  paying  them  would 
only  be  encouraging  them." 

Carless.  "  Well,  settle  your  business, 
and  make  what  haste  you  can." 
(Exit.). 

Charles.  "  Eight  hundred  pounds!  Two 
thirds  of  this  are  mine  by  right — Five 
hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds! — 
Gad,  I  never  knew  till  now,  that  my 
ancestors  were  such  valuable  acquain- 
tances— Kind  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  your  very  much  obhged,  and  most 
grateful  humble  servant."  (Bowing  to 
the  pidures.) 

Enter  Rowley. 

Ah !  Rowley,  you  are  just  come  in  time 
to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquain- 
tances." 

Rowley.  ' '  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  they  were 
going. — But  how  can  you  support  such 
spirits  under  all  your  misfortunes?  " 


1799 

Charles  S.  "  Gentlemen,  you  must 
excuse  me  a  little.  Careless,  take  the 
chair,  will  you?  " 

Careless,  ' '  Nay,  prithee,  Charles,  what 
now?  This  is  one  of  your  peerless 
beauties,  I  suppose,  has  dropt  in  by 
chance?  " 

1799 

Mrs.  Cand.    "Oh,  Sir  Benjamin!  you 

have  heard,  I  suppose  —  " 
Sir  Benj.    "Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr. 

Surface  —  " 

Mrs.     Cand.      "And     Sir  Peter's 

discovery  —  " 
Sir  Benj.    "Oh!  the  strangest  piece  of 

business,  to  be  sure!  " 
Mrs.  Cand.    "  Well,  I  never  was  so 

surprized  in  my  life,  I  am  so  sorry  for 

all  parties,  indeed." 
Sir  Benj.    "  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter 

at  all:  he  was  so  extravagantly  partial 

to  Mr.  Surface." 
Mrs.  Cand.     "Mr.  Surface!  Why, 

'twas  with  Charles  Lady  Teazle  was 

deteded!  " 

1799 

Careless.  "  I  will — but  don't  let  that 
old  blockhead  persuade  you  to 
squander  any  of  that  money  on  old 
musty  debts,  or  any  such  nonsense; 
for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most 
exorbitant  fellows." 

Charles  S.  '  *  Very  true,  and  paying 
them  is  only  encouraging  them." 

Careless.    "  Nothing  else." 

Charles  S.  ' '  Aye,  aye,  never  fear.  (Exit 
Careless.) — Soh!  this  was  an  odd  old 
fellow,  indeed. — Let  me  see — two- 
thirds  of  this  is  mine  by  right, — five 
hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds.  'Fore 
Heaven!  I  find  one's  ancestors  are 
more  valuable  relations  than  I  took 
them  for! — Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  and  very  grateful 
humble  servant.  — 

Enter  Rowley. 
Hah!  old  Rowley!  egad,  you  are  just 

come  in  time  to  take  leave  of  your  old 

acquaintances." 
Rowley.    ' '  Yes,    I    heard    they  were 

a-going.    But  I  wonder  you  can  have 

such  spirits  under  so  many  distresses.'* 


Charles.  "  That's  the  cause,  master 
Rowley;  my  misfortunes  are  so  many, 
that  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  my 
spirits." 

Rowley.  * '  And  can  you  really  take 
leave  of  your  ancestors  with  so  much 
unconcern." 

Charles.  *'  Unconcern!  what,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprized  that  I  am  not  more 
sorrowful  at  losing  the  company  of  so 
many  worthy  friends.  It  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  be  sure;  but  you  see  they 
never  move  a  muscle,  then  why  the 
devil  should  I?  " 

Rowley.    "Ah,  dear  Charles! — 

Charles.  "  But  come,  I  have  no  time  for 
trifling ; — here,  take  this  bill  and  get  it 
changed,  and  carry  an  hundred  pounds 
to  poor  Stanley,  or  we  shall  have 
somebody  call  that  has  a  better  right 
to  it." 

Rowley.  ' '  Ah,  sir,  I  wish  you  would 
remember  the  proverb  "  — 

Charles.  "Be  just  before  you  are 
generous. — Why,  so  I  would  if  I 
could  ;  but  justice  is  an  old,  lame, 
hobbling  beldam,  and  I  can't  get  her 
to  keep  pace  with  generosity  for  the 
soul  of  me." 

Rowley.    "  Do,  dear  sir,  refled." 

Charles.  "  That's  very  true,  as  you  say 
— but  Rowley,  while  I  have,  by 
heav'ns  I'll  give — so  damn  your 
morality,  and  away  to  old  Stanley 
with  the  money."  (Exeunt). 


Charles  S.  "  Why,  there's  the  point! 
my  distresses  are  so  many,  that  I 
can't  afford  to  part  with  my  spirits; 
but  I  shall  be  rich  and  splenetic,  all 
in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more 
sorrowful  at  parting  with  so  many 
near  relations;  to  be  sure,  'tis  very 
affeding:  but  rot  'em  you  see  they 
never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should 
I?  " 

Rowley.  "  There's  no  making  you  seri- 
ous a  moment." 

Charles  S.  "  Yes,  faith,  I  am  so  now. 
Here,  my  honest  Rowley,  here,  get 
me  this  changed  diredly,  and  take  a 
hundred  pounds  of  it  immediately,  to 
old  Stanley." 

Rowley.  "A  hundred  pounds!  Con- 
sider only  —  " 

Charles  S.  ' '  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about 
it:  poor  Stanley's  wants  are  pressing, 
and  if  you  don't  make  haste,  we  shall 
have  some  one  call  that  has  a  better 
right  to  the  money." 

Rowley.  "Ah!  there's  the  point!  I 
never  will  cease  dunning  you  with  the 
old  proverb  —  " 

Charles  S.  "Be  just  before  you're 
generous." — Why,  so  I  would  if  I 
could;  but  Justice  is  an  old  lame 
hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her 
to  keep  pace  with  Generosity  for  the 
soul  of  me." 

Rowley.  "  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one 
hour's  refledion  —  " 

Charles  S.    "  Aye,  aye,  it's  all  very  true; 
but,  hark'ee,  Rowley,  while  I  have, 
by  Heaven  I'll  give;   so  damn  your 
oeconomy,  and  now  for  hazard." 
(Exeunt) . 
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Ad  5,  Scene  I.: 

Joseph.  "Pshaw,  you  blockhead;  I 
am  so  distraded  with  my  own  mis- 
fortunes, I  am  not  in  a  humour  to 
speak  to  any  one — but  shew  the  fellow 
up.  (Exit  Servant).  Sure  fortune 
never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such 
a  trick  before — My  character  ruined 
with  Sir  Peter — my  hopes  of  Maria 
lost — I'm  in  a  pretty  humour  to  listen 
to  poor  relations  truly. — I  shan't  be 
able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  senti- 
ment on  old  Stanley.  Oh,  here  he 
comes;  I'll  retire,  and  endeavour  to 
put  a  little  charity  in  my  face  how- 
ever." 


1799 


Joseph.  "Go,  fool!  (Exit  Servant) — 
Sure  Fortune  never  played  a  man  of 
my  policy  such  a  trick  before.  My 
charader  with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes 
with  Maria,  destroyed  in  a  moment! 
I'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to 
other  people's  distresses!  I  shan't  be 
able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent 
sentiment  on  Stanley. — So!  Here  he 
comes,  and  Rowley  with  him.  I  must 
try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little 
charity  in  my  face,  however." 


It  is  evident  that  all  this  cannot  be  explained  away  by  accusing 
the  printer  of  mangling  the  text.  The  text  has  not  been  mangled  or 
distorted,  but  rewritten  and  reshaped,  and  no  other  explanation 
is  possible  but  the  one  that  the  alterations  were  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  himself. 

In  point  of  fa6l  there  are  not  one,  but  two,  texts  of  "  The  School 
For  Scandal";  the  first  was  printed  without  a  break  in  all  the 
editions  between  1780  and  1799,  being  then  displaced  by  the  version 
of  1799. 

That  Sheridan  was  constantly  revising  is  demonstrated  by  a  passage 
in  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  (London  1825,  2  vols.  See  vol.  i,  page 
259-60).  Moore  writes,  "  It  appears  singular  that,  during  the  life 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  no  authorized  or  corred  edition  of  this  play  should 
have  been  published  in  England.  He  had,  at  one  time,  disposed  of 
the  copyright  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  of  Piccadilly,  but,  after  repeated 
applications  from  the  latter  for  the  manuscript,  he  was  told  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  it  back^  that  he  had  been  nineteen 
years  endeavouring  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  style  of  The  School  for 
Scandal,  but  had  not  yet  succeeded.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  upon  this, 
ceased  to  give  him  any  further  trouble  on  the  subjed." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  (at  the  earliest)  1796  Sheridan 
was  still  revising.  But  in  1799  the  so-called  "  genuine  "  text  appeared 
in  Dublin,  and  the  origin  of  this  lies  surely  in  the  fa6l  that  in  March 
1798  the  play  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Govent  Garden. 
As  no  contemporary  extrads  in  newspapers  or  magazines  of  the  play 
as  aded  can  be  traced,  it  can  be  but  an  opinion,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
sound  thesis  to  assume  that  when  the  play  was  prepared  for  its  new 
home,  the  new  prompt-book  would  be  given  the  benefit  of  Sheridan's 
revisions.  The  fad  that  Sheridan,  on  his  own  admission,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  text  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  any  improve- 
ments he  made  would  be  incorporated.  The  play  had  by  then  been 
running  a  full  twenty  years,  and  from  being  a  first  class  attradion  at 
its  commencement  would,  by  force  of  time  and  familiarity,  have  lost 
a  considerable  amount  of  its  original  freshness  and  novelty.  It  would, 
in  short,  be  used  more  as  a  stop-gap  when  supplies  of  new  attradions 
were  scarce. 

This  by  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  inclusion  of  any  new 
amendments  and  alterations,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable 
that  the  Dublin  edition  of  1 799  was  pirated  from  the  new  produdion 
at  Govent  Garden.  The  dates  fit  in  with  exadness,  and  no  other 
explanation  seems  possible.  The  theory  that  at  long  last  the  original 
version  as  embodied  in  the  Lefanu  MS.  and  aded  in  Dublin  and 
London  was  presented  unmarred  by  error  is  surely  nonsense ;  and  when 
this  theory  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  glaring  and  multitudinous 
differences  between  the  two  texts,  no  other  explanation  would  appear 
possible. 

Further,  there  is  no  reason  of  any  kind  to  resped  the  1799  text 
any  more  than  the  text  of  1780- 1798;  all  were  pirates,  and  all  pro- 
claimed on  the  title  pages  their  corredness. 


It  must,  of  course,i^be  admitted  that  from  1799  onwards  publishers 
rapidly  changed  over  from  the  1 780  text  to  that  of  1 799.  But  that  is 
only  natural,  for  if  the  1 780  text  at  the  theatres  lapsed,  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  text  of  Covent  Garden  (and  being  an  improvement, 
this  would  obviously  be  done),  fresh  editions  would  make  use  of  it, 
the  old  version  being  only  used  for  reimpressions  from  type  already 
set. 


The  Crewe  MS. 

In  a  letter  to  his  second  wife,  written  about  181 2,  Sheridan 
mentions  that  he  had  once  presented  to  Mrs.  Crewe  a  manuscript 
of  "  The  School  For  Scandal  "  together  with  a  copy  of  the  verses 
"  A  Portrait,"  the  latter  a  poem  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  that 
has  since  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  dedication  for  the  play. 

Thomas  Moore  examined  this  manuscript,  and  collated  it  with 
a  Dublin  printed  edition.  A  copy  of  the  1799  edition  with  corredions 
in  the  margin  by  Thomas  Moore  has  been  located  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  this,  it  is  assumed,  is  the  one  that 
embodies  the  Crewe  collation. 

The  claim  that  this  is  the  identical  copy  that  Moore  checked 
with  the  Crewe  MS.  is  only  an  assumption,  but  certainly  a  reasonable 
one,  and  in  that  case  the  readings  have  considerable  value,  for  it 
enables  a  student  to  amend  mistakes  and  omissions  made  by  the 
pirate  printer;  but  as  modern  criticism  claims  the  1799  printed 
version  as  the  one  aded  in  1777,  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded 
by  the  statement  that  here  at  last  we  have  the  chance  to  restore  the 
text  to  its  original  form,  whereas  in  reality  its  real  value  is  in  restoring 
the  text  of  Covent  Garden,  1798. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  1799  is  the  original  form, 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Crewe  MS.  dates  also  from  1777, 
whereas  the  evidence  of  Moore  is  in  dire6l  contradi6lion. 

Moore,  when  writing  of  the  Crewe  MS.,  distinctly  states  that  it. 
was  "  the  last,  I  believe,  ever  revised  by  himself";  but  we  have  seen 
that  as  late  as  1796  Sheridan  admitted  to  rewriting  and  reshaping, 
proving  surely  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Crewe  MS. 
could  not  be  earlier  than  that  year. 

The  arguments  used  to  predate  the  MS.  to  1777  are  as  follows: 
In  August  of  that  year  Lord  Camden  sent  Garrick  a  request  for  a 
copy  of  Sheridan's  verses,"  and  on  August  nth  he  again  writes, 
"  I  have  returned  the  verses  you  were  so  good  to  lend  me,  and 
considering  they  are  mere  panegyric,  they  are  extremely  good  ..." 
These  two  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Boaden's  Correspondence  of 
Garrick,  and  he  adds  in  a  footnote  that  the  poem  alluded  to  was 
"  A  Portrait." 

There  is  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case  except  the  surmise  of 
Boaden;  Sheridan  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  scattered  verse 
that  only  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  the  poem  alluded  to  may 
have  been  a  "  panegyric  "  of  an  entirely  different  nature.    But  in 


any  case,  proof  that  "  A  Portrait  "  was  composed  in  1777  does  not 
prove  that  the  Crewe  MS.  was  also  composed  in  the  same  year. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  date  the  MS.  except  the  statement  by  Moore; 
that  is  definite  in  asserting  a  late  period.  Any  doubt  implied  in 
Moore's  memory  is  whether  or  no  it  was  the  last  that  he  correded. 
The  belief  on  the  part  of  Moore  that  it  was  the  last  is  surely  sufficient 
to  establish  a  claim  that  it  was  most  certainly  a  late  draft,  and  beyond 
the  least  doubt  not  early.  The  Crewe  MS.  can,  on  the  basis  of 
available  evidence,  be  dated  as  in  all  probability  written  in  the  late 
1790's,  and  certainly  not  as  far  back  as  the  70's  or  8o's. 


The  BeliUe  MS. 

In  1789  a  translation  into  French  of  the  play  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bunel  Delille.  The  circumstances  surrounding  this  translation  are 
of  considerable  interest,  and  deserve  examination.  In  the  dedication 
to  "  Milord  Macdonald  "  he  refers  to  one  day  in  the  previous  summer 
when  the  piece  "  en  manuscript  in-folio "  had  appeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner  on  his  table,  and  when  he  asked  Sheridan's  per- 
mission to  "  transplant  to  my  climate  his  precious  plant,"  Sheridan 
readily  gave  his  permission.  Among  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  book 
are  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sheridan  himself. 

Mr.  Rhodes  claims  that  this  edition  "  is,  in  fad,  translated  from  the 
piratical  text,"  and  quotes  as  evidence  a  passage  that  the  pirates 
rendered  "a  stiff  crop,  dangling  old  batchelor  "  in  error  for  "a 
stiff,  cross  etc."  This  is  Gallicized  by  Delille  as  "  vieux  penard, 
villain  bourru."  As  the  English  version  is  decidely  idiomatic  and 
tricky  to  any  foreigner  except  an  extremely  accomplished  linguist, 
the  translation  of  Delille  is  surely  a  reasonably  satisfactory  effort, 
for  the  words  retranslated  into  English  mean  "  a  melancholy  old 
man  and  a  hairy  monster."  Another  instance  cited  is  that  Sir  Oliver's 
remark  "  that  he  would  have  stood  bluff  to  old  batchelor  so  long  and 
sink  into  husband  at  last  "  is  misprinted  by  the  pirates  as  "  that  he 
should  bluff  to  old  batchelor  etc."  This  Delille  renders  "  apres 
avoir  ete  si  long-tems  la  perle  de  vieux  garcons,"  which  plainly  trans- 
lates literally  as  "  after  having  been  for  so  long  a  typical  old  batchelor,' 
which,  considering  the  original  idiom  of  Sheridan,  is,  again,  a  decidely 
good  effort. 

A  further  paragraph  on  this  translation  must  be  given  from  Mr. 
Rhodes,  as  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  contradidory  way  in 
which  he  examined  it.  He  writes,  "  There  are  a  few  phrases  and  a 
single  passage  which  show  that  the  MS.  used  by  Delille  was  not 
precisely  that  of  the  text  printed  in  all  the  Dublin  piratical  editions. 
For  instance,  all  the  printed  books  (genuine  or  piratical)  speak  of 
the  portrait  of  "  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  "  in  the  au6lion  scene. 
Delille  writes  le  maire  de  Bristol.  Similarly,  "  the  little  bronze 
Shakespeare  "  of  every  other  edition  appears  as  "  un  petit  Pline  de 


bronze  " — the  little  bronze  Pliny  of  the  Crewe  MS.  With  these 
trivial  exceptions  and  the  half  Frenchified  names  the  text  is  that  of 
the  piratical  versions." 

All  this  is  criticism  and  textual  examination  at  its  worst.  Either 
Delille  did  or  did  not  work  with  a  manuscript  of  the  play.  If  he  did 
not,  he  must  have  had  as  text  a  printed  version,  and  his  rendering 
would  have  followed  that  within  the  limits  of  his  powers  as  a  trans- 
lator. Phrases  would  undoubtedly  become  distorted,  and  in  many 
cases  of  English  idiom  he  would  conceivably  fail  to  catch  the  true 
meaning  and  give  a  rendering  hopelessly  at  variance,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  he  would  render  "  Shakespeare "  as 
"Pliny"  or  "Norwich"  as  "Bristol."  They  do  not  call  for 
translation  for  the  elementary  reason  that  the  words  are  the  same  in 
France  as  in  England.  The  only  sane  assumption  is  surely  that 
Delille  had  access  to  a  manuscript  that  is  now  lost. 

Further,  the  appearance  in  the  list  of  subscribers  of  Sheridan  is 
good  evidence  that  Sheridan  himself  had  been  in  touch  with  Delille, 
that  the  rendering  was  not  in  any  way  a  cheap  journalistic  catchpenny 
effort.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  imposing  list  of  booksellers 
who  sold  copies,  and  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page.  They 
include  Debrett,  Hookham,  Southern,  Egerton  and  Richardson,  none 
of  whom,  particularly  Debrett,  would  be  hardly  likely  to  associate 
themselves  with  a  publication  that  was  founded  on  a  lie,  and  that 
claimed  a  link  with  Sheridan  when  that  claim  could  not  be 
substantiated. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  "  Pliny  "  instead  of  "  Shakespeare  " 
is  evidence  of  a  manuscript  origin.  In  any  case,  as  no  printed 
edition  uses  that  word,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Delille  was  speaking 
the  truth. 

The  fa6ls  that  can  be  derived  from  the  above  summary  of  the 
Delille  edition  are  of  very  considerable  importance,  for  they 
demonstrate  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  must  have  worked  was 
practically  identical  in  text  to  the  Dublin  1780- 1798  versions,  thus 
proving  that  the  Dublin  pirates  had  done  their  job  of  work  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  and  that  they  had  not  distorted  a  text  corres- 
ponding to  the  Dublin  1799,  for  the  simple  reason  that  between 
1780  and  1798  it  did  not  exist  for  them  to  distort. 


The  Frampton  Court  MS. 

This  manuscript,  reprinted  by  Eraser  Rae,  was  among  the 
Sheridan  material  preserved  at  Frampton  Court,  and  because  it 
does  in  many  ways  approximate  to  the  edition  of  1799,  has  been 
assumed  to  represent  an  early  draft  of  the  play.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  portion  is  missing  from  the  middle,  but  in  any  case  it  can  be 
of  no  help  to  the  present  enquiry  for  the  following  reasons: — 

Assuming  that  the  early  pirates  represent  a  genuine  text,  and 
that  the  1799  gives  the  text  of  a  late  draft  (or  of  Covent  Garden), 
then  a  reading  of  the  manuscript  only  demonstrates  it  to  be  an 


intermediate  state  between  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  If  the 
arguments  adduced  in  this  article  have  proved  convincing,  then  the 
Frampton  Court  version  must  naturally  occupy  a  middle  place.  It 
can  only  be  regarded  as  early  or  pre-Drury  Lane  if  the  editions 
printed  up  to  1 799  are  accepted  as  useless.  To  examine  the  manuscript 
is,  in  short,  useless,  for  being  closely  linked  with  the  1 799,  it  must  be 
ruled  as  early  or  late  according  to  the  status  given  to  its  finished 
companion. 


Critical  Summary. 

It  may  now  be  of  help  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  modern  theory, 
and  see  how  far  they  stand  the  test  of  analysis  and  criticism.  A 
reading  of  Mr.  Rhodes  shows  that  the  thesis  expounded  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  fadl  and  unwarranted  assumptions  to  make  a  case  that  will 
fit  a  theory. 

On  turning  back  to  the  passage  extraded  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  claims  and  statements  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Sheridan  never  authorised  any  edition. 

This  is  corred;  contemporary  evidence  exists  to  prove  this 
claim. 

(2)  The  early  editions  follow  an  "  excessively  corrupt  text." 

Quite  apart  from  any  arguments  adduced  in  this  article,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  support  this  contention.  The  fad 
that  the  first  critical  editions,  those  with  a  preface  by  Moore, 
used  the  text  of  1799  does  not  discredit  the  other.  It  only  means 
that  the  publishers  preferred  to  use  the  text  in  its  improved  form; 
a  similar  case  might  be  cited  in  Hamlet.  After  the  appearance 
of  the  vastly  altered  text  of  1604,  no  further  use  could  be  found 
for  that  of  1603. 

(3)  ' '  The  Dublin  edition  of  1 799,  which  was  printed  from  the  prompt- 
book of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  derived  from  the  copy 
presented  by  Sheridan  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lefanu." 

This  is  unwarranted  and  without  any  basis  in  fadt.  Not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this ;  it  is  an  arbitrary  ruling 
used  to  support  a  mistaken  thesis.  We  know  that  the  Lefanu 
MS.  was  bought  by  the  Dublin  theatre,  but  its  subsequent  history 
is  a  blank. 

(4)  Sheridan  had  "  previously  correded  another  MS.  copy,  sent  to 
Mrs.  Crewe." 

Again,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Crewe  MS.  can  be  dated 
1777,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  exists  that  it  cannot  well 
be  earlier  than  1796. 

(5)  Moore  "  collated  it  carefully  with  a  copy  of  the  1799." 

That  Moore  collated  the  Crewe  MS.  with  a  copy  of  the  1799  is 
reasonably  substantiated,  but  that  it  was  done  "  carefully  "  is 
certainly  wrong,  for  further  down  it  is  admitted  that  he  ignored 
a  number  of  misprints,  etc. 


This  is,  maybe,  only  a  minor  point  and  a  carping  quibble,  but  it 
has  some  value  in  showing  the  unjustified  stress  that  is  laid  on 
any  point  that  can  help  the  case. 

(6)  "  Moreover,  both  copies  omitted,  for  one  reason  or  other,  certain 
sentences  that  were  (without  doubt)  spoken  on  the  first  night 
and  for  fifty  years  afterwards." 

This  is  an  amazing  statement;  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  exists  to 
show  what  sentences  were  spoken  "  without  doubt  "  on  the  first 
night  at  Drury  Lane.  There  is  nothing  that  could  bring  back 
even  a  muffled  echo  of  the  words,  from  the  first  a6l  to  the  last. 

(7)  Lastly,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  Delille 
version,  or,  of  the  claim  that  it  was  translated  from  manuscript. 
It  is,  in  fa6l,  conveniently  ignored. 


Reasons  for  Error. 

Assuming  that  the  preceding  survey  and  examination  of  evidence 
has  made  out  a  case  for  the  1780- 1798  text,  and  against  the  1799, 
some  hesitancy  in  accepting  the  new  viewpoint  might  remain  on 
the  grounds  that  the  old  theory  has  been  unanimously  regarded  as 
right  for  over  100  years,  has  passed  the  scrutiny  of  responsible  editors, 
and  has  been  incorporated  in  editions  of  authority  and  standing, 
from  the  Murray-Moore  of  182 1-3  through  the  Oxford  Standard 
Text  of  the  20th  century  to  the  approved  scrutiny  of  latter  years. 

It  may  be  asked,  has  any  evidence  been  overlooked  or  omitted? 
Why  should  1 00  years  of  scholarship  be  entirely  in  the  wrong?  This 
can,  I  think,  be  answered  by  examining  the  position  of  the  play  at 
the  date  of  the  first  authentic  edition  of  1821,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
publication  and  choice  of  text. 

Textual  reconstruction  and  criticism  as  understood  to-day  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  modern  development.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
last  fifty  years  that  the  full  bibliographical  and  critical  importance  of 
the  real  value  and  use  of  evidence  has  been  in  use.  When  Moore 
wrote  the  preface  for  the  Murray  edition,  and  when  that  text  was 
prepared  for  the  press,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  text  was  intended 
that  should  reconstrud  the  version  of  1777  in  its  original  purity. 
Readers  were  not  interested  in  that;  the  demand  was  for  a  printed 
version  that  should  approximate  to  the  text  AS  ACTED  AT  THE 
TIME  AND  AS  SHERIDAN  ENTHUSIASTS  HAD  SEEN,  AND 
WERE  STILL  SEEING,  THE  PLAY.  The  "finished"  version, 
that  of  Govent  Garden  1798,  was  in  use,  and  that,  quite  obviously, 
was  the  text  for  which  a  demand  existed. 

Neither  Moore  nor  anybody  else  expressed  the  slightest  interest 
in  recovering  its  original  form;  they  were  only  preoccupied  in 
cleansing  the  piracy  of  1799  from  errors  committed  by  the  pirate 
printers,  and  recovering  the  shape  as  finally  approved  by  Sheridan. 
The  improvement,  the  extra  polish,  in  the  Govent  Garden  version 
had  relegated  that  of  Drury  Lane  to  the  scrap  heap,  and  it  was  for- 
gotten and  ignored  as  of  no  further  value. 


Eighty  years  later  the  Murray  text  was  reprinted  by  the  Oxford 
Press  in  their  Standard  Texts;  the  description  "Standard  Texts" 
is  in  itself  a  corred:  description.  The  text  is  essentially  the  "  standard  " 
one,  for  it  is  roughly  the  one  that  was  finally  approved  by  the  author. 
But  it  is  not  the  original;  that  had  been  discarded. 

The  mistake  arose  by  overlooking  the  fad  of  two  texts;  starting 
with  the  unconscious  prejudice  that  there  were  only  one,  modern 
editors  would  naturally  prefer  the  authority  of  Moore  and  Murray 
to  that  of  an  obscure  Dublin  printer.  The  first  had  claims  to  know- 
ledge, scholarship,  and  reputation.    The  pirate  had  none  of  these. 

Once  this  false  step  was  taken,  the  rest  becomes  obvious;  further 
emendations  and  corre6lions  that  modern  scholarship  has  made  to 
the  play  would  and  could  only  be  taken  from  authorities  and  sources 
that  would  fit  into  the  initial  wrong  assumption.  Dates  and  evidence 
became  distorted  to  fit  the  case.  The  perspedive  was  wrong;  if, 
for  example,  the  Crewe  MS.  was  written  in  1777,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  thesis.  Therefore  it  was  written  in  1777,  and  evidence  strained 
and  adjusted  to  back  that  theory. 

The  Delille  incident  was  puzzling  in  some  ways;  therefore  ignore 
it.  The  early  piracies  contains  multitudinous  discrepancies;  there- 
fore blame  the  pirates.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Assuming  that  Murray-Moore  MUST  be  right  (within  bounds),  it 
was  assumed  that  the  other  text  MUST  be  wrong,  whereas  both  were 
(within  bounds)  right  for  the  particular  version  involved. 

To  sum  up,  the  modern  "  authentic  "  text  has  possibly  succeeded  in 
settling  the  Covent  Garden  or  final  version,  but  it  has  done  nothing 
whatever  towards  recovering  that  of  Drury  Lane;  it  has,  in  fad, 
obscured  the  original  form,  which  (in  published  versions)  must  be 
looked  for  among  the  early  pirates. 


PART  TWQ 


The  Manuscript. 

A  judicial  mind  would  agree  that  evidence  can  be  classed  roughly 
under  three  heads,  (i)  Positive,  (2)  Circumstantial,  (3)  Theoretical, 
and  that  their  value  is  in  the  order  given.  A  scrap  of  positive 
evidence  is  enough  to  prove  a  case,  but  circumstantial  evidence 
must  be  persistent  and  unshaken  before  it  can  be  used  to  round  off  a 
theorem  with  a  triumphant  Q^.E.D.  If,  however,  the  circumstantial 
persists,  and  is  not  shaken  by  the  positive  or  by  any  other  equal 
weight  of  the  circumstantial,  then  it  is  pradically  a  matter  of 
mathematics  to  demonstrate  that  the  chance  of  error  recedes  with  such 
cumulative  rapidity  as  fresh  evidence  is  brought  forward,  as  to  make 
a  mistake  in  judgement,  within  pradical  limits,  impossible. 

The  theoretical,  however,  depending  as  it  does  on  human  desire 
and  bias,  can  prove  nothing.  It  can  only  illustrate;  it  is  best  reserved 
until  the  case  is  argued  and  a  ruling  given,  and  used  to  illustrate  the 
inception  and  linking  of  cause  and  effed. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  manuscript,  the  evidence  can  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: — 

The  origin  (Frampton  Court)  and  the  corredlions  prove  it  to  be  of 
real  importance,  and  in  some  way  a  "  family  "  possession,  but  as  there 
is  no  external  guide  in  date,  the  origin  of  the  manuscript  gives  no 
clue  as  to  whether  it  came  early  or  late.  That  can  only  be  decided  by 
internal  (textual)  evidence,  which  can  be  classed  as  positive  if  it  should 
be  exa(5tly  identical  to  another  text  whose  status  is  proved,  or 
circumstantial  if  it  nearly  approximates  to  a  proved  text,  and  its 
variations  can  be  shown  to  be  either  earlier  or  later  in  style  and  finish 
to  the  text  whose  status  is  established. 

A  reading  of  the  manuscript  does,  in  fad,  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  it  is  either  the  source  of,  or  derived  from,  the  Drury  Lane  version; 
differences  are  constantly  obtruding,  almost  every  line,  but  where  the 
difference  between  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  is  so  great  that 
it  compels  a  reader  to  accept  the  proof  of  drastic  rewriting  and 
reshaping,  in  this  case  the  variations  are  almost  entirely  in  the  choice 
of  words,  the  balance  of  sentences,  and  minor  discrepancies  that 
amount  to  proof  that  the  early  (Drury  Lane)  pirate  is  only  slightly 
later  than  the  MS. 


The  following  extracts  will,  I  think,  illustrate  this  : — 


Manuscript. 
A6t  I,  Scene  i: 

Mrs.  Candour.  "...  but  yesterday  Miss 
Prim  assured  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Honeymoon  are  now  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  mere  man  &  wife,  she  has 
got  rid  of  her  dropsy  &  recovered  her 
shape  surprizingly  ..." 


A61  2,  Scene  2 : 

Sr.  Ben.  "  Sure  never  was  seen  two  such 

beautiful  ponies 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  but 

these  macaronies, 
To  give  them  this  tide,  I  am 

sure  can't  be  wrong 
Their  legs  are  so  thin,  and  their 

tails  are  so  long." 

Crabtree.  "  There  Ladies,  done  in  the 
smack  of  a  whip,  and  on  horseback 
too." 

Acl  3,  Scene  3: 

"  Here's  to  the  damsel  of  blooming 
sixteen 

And  here's  to  ye  widow  that's  fifty. 
Here's    to    the   little  extravagant 
Queen, 

And  now  to  ye  wife  that  is  thrifty 


Ad  4,  Scene  2: 

Sir  Peter.  "  Yes  a  little  French  milliner; 
and  the  best  of  the  joke  is  thats  he  is 
now  in  the  room." 

OiarUs.    "  In  the  Room.    Where  ?  " 

Sr.  P.  "  There  there."  Pointing  to  the 
Screen  (over  his  shoulder). 

Charles.    "  Where,  where  ?  " 

Sr.  P.    "  Behind  that  Screen." 

Charles.  "  What,  behind  the  screen  ? 
Egad  I'll  have  her  out.  I'll  unveil 
her"  (running  towards  the  screen). 

Sr.  P.    "  No,  no,  no  "  (preventing  him). 

Charles.  "By  the  Lord  but  I  will" 
(throws  down  the  screen.  Lady  T. 
discovered  behind.  Sr.  P,  starts). 
Joseph  enters. 


1 780- 1 798  Editions. 

A61  I ,  Scene  i : 

Mrs.  Candour.  "...  Miss  Prim  assured 
me,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon 
are  now  become  mere  man  and  wife, 
like  the  rest  of  their  acquaintance. 
She  likewise  hinted,  that  a  certain 
widow  in  the  next  street  had  got  rid 
of  her  dropsy,  and  recovered  her  shape 
in  a  most  surprizing  manner." 

Ad  2,  Scene  2: 

Sir  Benj.  "  Sure  never  were  seen  two  such 

beautiful  ponies, 
Other  horses  are  clovms,  and 

these  macaronies; 
To  give  them  this  title  I'm 

sure  can't  be  wrong. 
Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and 

their  tails  are  so  long." 

Crab.  "  There,  ladies, — done  in  the 
crack  of  a  whip — and  on  horseback 
too!  " 


Ad  3,  Scene  3: 

"  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing 
fifteen, 

Now  to  the  widow  of  fifty; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant 
queen, 

And  then  to  the  housewife  that's 
thrifty." 


Ad  4,  Scene  2: 

Sir  Pet.  "  Yes,  a  little  French  milliner, 
(takes  him  to  the  front.) — and  the 
best  of  the  joke  is,  she  is  now  in  the 
room." 

Charles.    "  The  devil  she  is! — Where  ?  " 

Sir  Pet.  "  Hush,  hush — behind  the 
screen." 

Charles.    "  I'll  have  her  out." 

Sir  Pet.    "  No,  no,  no." 

Char.    "  Yes." 

Sir  Pet.    "  No." 

Char.  "  By  the  Lord  I  will — So  now  for 
it." 

Both  run  up  to  the  screen. — The  screen 
falls,  at  the  same  time  Joseph  enters. 


It  will  be  noticed  from  these  comparative  extrads  that  the  piratical 
reading  is  a  definite  improvement  on  the  manuscript.  A  typical 
instance  is  the  passage  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon  figure;  the 
innuendo  that  Mrs.  H.  has  not  only  accepted  marriage  like  everybody 
else  but  is  suspeded  of  inducing  a  miscarriage  is  scandalous  enough, 
yet  it  is  not  so  savage  as  the  second  reading,  where  that  accusation  is 
levelled  at  a  widow.  Similarly  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Benjamin,  "  slim  " 
is  an  improvement  on  "  thin,"  and     crack  "  on  "  smack." 

Again,  the  difference  in  the  song  is  striking,  although  it  depends 
on  a  trifling  amendment.  "  Blooming  sixteen  "  becomes  "  blushing 
fifteen  "  ;  sixteen  and  fifty  is  not  so  apposite  as  fifteen  and  fifty,  and 
the  age  fifty  could  not  be  altered  because  it  was  the  only  number 
that  would  easily  rhyme  with  "  thrifty." 

A  little  belated  credit  is  due  here  to  the  early  Dublin  pirate  ;  com- 
parisons of  his  work  with  the  manuscript  proves  that  far  from  doing 
his  job  badly,  he  has  done  it  extremely  well.  There  are  a  few  slips 
that  are  palpably  printers  errors,  but  on  the  whole,  the  variations 
consistently  point  to  a  retouching  by  the  author  only. 

A  general  improvement  is  noticeably  marked  in  the  pirated  edition. 
Taken  singly,  the  evidence  would  carry  no  weight,  but  when  it  is 
realised  that  the  two  texts  carry  a  large  number  of  similar  instances, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manuscript  is  earlier  than  the 
pirate  text. 

The  exa6l  measurement  of  difference  in  time  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  to  judge,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dublin  printings 
did  not  appear  until  the  play  had  been  running  for  at  least  two  years, 
a  period  of  time  long  enough  for  improvements  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  ading  version.  The  fad  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  although 
the  Dublin  edition  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  (so  far)  the  earliest 
recorded  text  and  therefore  the  nearest  to  that  heard  on  May  8th, 
1777  at  Drury  Lane,  the  time  lag  in  printing  gives  a  warning  that  the 
spoken  word  may  have  evolved  considerably  in  those  two  years. 

Therefore,  if  the  manuscript  is  earlier  than  the  pirate,  it  must  more 
nearly  approximate  to  that  of  May  8th  1777,  than  any  other  known, 
unless  the  manuscript  is  considerably  before  that  date  (for  example, 
if  the  pirate  is  1778,  it  could  be  nearer  the  original  spoken  text  if  the 
manuscript  was,  say  1775).  Fortunately,  that  can  be  definitely 
proved  by  both  texts  carrying  an  allusion  to  the  Annuity  Bill,  which 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Commons  until  April  20th,  1777,  or 
seventeen  days  before  the  produdion  of  the  play. 

Here  we  have  positive  evidence  of  an  unshakeable  nature  that 
the  MS.  could  not  precede  the  produdion  by  more  than  seventeen 
days.  That  time  should,  in  all  reason,  be  shortened  by  a  few  days  to 
allow  the  Annuity  Bill  to  become  a  general  topic  of  interest  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  an  allusion  being  made.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  in  order  to  fit  in  the  piratical  text  ahead  of  the  manuscript,  a 
bare  margin  only  of  about  fifteen  days  can  be  allowed  for  rewriting, 
recopying,  learning,  and  rehearsing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudinous 


calls  that  would  be  made  on  the  time  of  an  author  who  was  also  pro- 
ducer, the  chance  of  the  pirate  elbowing  out  the  manuscript  in  priority 
becomes  extremely  remote. 

But  a  further  and  dire6l  argument  can  be  given;  in  the  pirate 
version  (as  in  all  printed)  the  song  "  Here's  to  the  maiden  "  is  sung 
by  Sir  Toby  Bumper.  In  the  manuscript  it  is  given  to  Careless,  a 
choice  that  quite  evidently  Sheridan  favoured,  for  Careless  again 
sings  it  in  the  later  Frampton  Court  version.  Now  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  originally  the  song  was  either  sung  or  intended  to  be  sung 
by  Careless,  considerable  progress  would  be  made. 

It  so  happens,  in  fa6l,  that  the  original  cast  of  May  8th  MAKES 
NO  MENTION  'OF  THE  PART  OF  SIR  TOBY,  but  a  play  bill 
dated  the  following  year  exists  in  which  it  is  noted  at  the  foot,  "  In 
Ad  3,  a  song  by  Mr.  Gaudry."  Gaudry  did,  it  is  known,  take  the 
part  of  Sir  Toby.  That  of  Careless  was  aded  by  William  Farren,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  could  sing. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  highly  likely  that  Sheridan  had  to  switch  over 
the  song  to  a  suitable  tenor  ?  A  glance  at  the  play  will  show  that 
the  song  represents  the  whole  of  Sir  Toby's  role.  He  does  nothing 
else.  He  was  a  singer,  not  an  ador;  Careless  had  to  be  both,  and  the 
assumption  is  not  too  hazardous  that  Farren  was  found  in  all  ways 
satisfadory  when  speaking,  but  a  horrifying  torture  when  singing. 

There  are  embedded  in  the  text,  a  few  other  distind  differences 
that  by  themselves  suggest  an  early  version,  but  present  an  over- 
whelming argument  when  viewed  in  their  cumulative  effed. 

The  printed  version  in  the  opening  scene  reads,  "  Did  you  circulate 
the  report  of  Lady  Brittle  and  Captain  Boastall  ?  "  The  manuscript 
gives,  "  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady  W — ss — y  and  Captain 
B — f — t?"  In  the  last  instance,  real  names  appear  to  be  hidden, 
although  I  cannot  trace  the  allusion  in  contemporary  scandal.  But 
the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  such  names  could  never  be  used 
on  the  stage,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  Sheridan  having  in  mind 
some  "  affair  "  that  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses. 

It  would  appear  strange  that  Sheridan  should  at  any  time  include  a 
suggestion  of  a  real  name  in  a  play  that  was  intended  for  public 
performance,  but  there  is  proof  that  when  writing,  he  would  on  occasion 
indulge  an  idea  that  pleased  him,  even  if  it  would  never  be  heard 
from  across  the  footlights.  In  Ad  5  Scene  2,  mention  is  made  in  all 
printed  versions  of  "  a  little  bronze  Shakespeare";  no  matter  what 
edition  is  examined  from  1780  to  the  editions  of  Murray,  it  is 
"  Shakespeare."    But  in  all  known  manuscript  versions,  instead  of 

Shakespeare  "  we  read  "  Pliny."  This  is  in  the  present  manuscript; 
it  was  rendered  "  Pline  "  by  Delille,  proving  that  his  manuscript  gave 
that  reading.  It  is  Pliny  in  the  intermediate  draft  of  Frampton 
Court,  and  Moore  amending  the  1799  margin  to  Pliny  proves  that 
it  was  also  in  the  late  Crewe  version. 


The  only  explanation  can  be  that  for  some  reason  Sheridan 
preferred  "  Pliny,"  but  that  on  the  stage  he  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  use  of  "  Shakespeare,"  as  being  a  name  more  universally  known; 
to  many  playgoers  "Pliny"  would  be  meaningless. 

So  far  as  the  present  enquiry  is  concerned,  all  this  is  beside  the 
point.  It  proves  nothing,  except  that  "  Shakespeare "  points  to 
a  pirate  origin  (audition  or  vamping),  and  that  the  use  of  "  Pliny  " 
if  and  when  found  is  evidence  of  a  manuscript  and  authentic  base. 

In  AS.  5,  Scene  i,  Joseph  Surface  speaking  (printed  version), 
"  I  have  indeed  received  some  trifling  presents  from  him,  such  as 
shawls,  avadavats,  and  India  crackers  ..."  In  the  manuscript  the 
word  "  avanturines  "  is  used  instead  of  "  avadavats." 

This  is  another  case  of  improvement,  for  "  avadavats  "  are  Indian 
song  birds,  and  therefore  a  present  that  could  have  been  given  by 
a  resident  in  the  East;  but  "  avanturines  "  is  described  in  the  Oxford 
Didionary  as  either  some  kind  of  quartz  or  a  trinket  that  was  originally 
made  in  Murano  (near  Venice),  a  present  that  would  not  emanate 
from  the  East. 

Again,  the  printed  version  ends  the  play  with  six  lines  of  verse,  spoken 
by  Charles  Surface  as  follows,  "  But  here  shall  be  my  monitor,  my 
gentle  guide — can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  those  eyes  illumine  ? 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  should'st  wave  thy  beauty's  sway, 

Thou  still  must  rule,  because  I  will  obey: 

An  humble  fugitive  from  folly  view. 

No  san6tuary  near  but  love  .  .  .  and  you. 

You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove, 

Foreven  scandal  dies — if  you  approve." 

The  manuscript  ends  with  a  profession  of  repentance  by  Charles 
that  appears  in  no  other  version.  It  reads,  "...  I  hope  in  future  to 
distinguish  between  Dissipation,  and  Liberahty ;  and  without  straying 
into  the  Narrows  of  Meanness,  still  remember,  that  Benevolence  v^hen 
guided  by  Prudence,  is  the  first  great  duty  of  Man — I  want  words  to 
express  my  love,  and  gratitude  to  Maria — to  you  (to  Sir  Peter)  to 
you  (to  Sir  Oliver)  and  to  you  (to  ye  audience). 

You  can  each  Doubt,  each  anxious  Care  remove. 
For  even  Scandal  dies,  if  you  approve  " 

The  two  rhymed  lines  at  the  end  are  the  same  as  the  two  last  lines 
when  printed,  except  that  "  Care  "  becomes  "  fear." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  ending  would  be  altered  early, 
and  if  any  address  to  the  audience  was  retained,  it  would  be  in  the 
last  three  words,  a  surmise  that  is  supported  by  the  printed  reading, 
"For  even  scandal  dies — if  you  approve";  the  displacement  of  a 
comma  for  dashes  being  necessary  to  stress  the  fad  that  Charles 
Surface,  from  addressing  Maria  only  (the  printed  version  giving  no 
address  to  Sir  Peter  or  Sir  Oliver,  all  being  devoted  to  Maria),  turns 
to  the  audience  at  the  end  in  a  fiinal  courteous  gesture. 


An  objedion  might  be  raised  that  where  the  manuscript  only 
differs  from  the  pirate  in  single  words,  that  the  variation  could  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  copyist,  that  they  represent,  in  short,  copyist's 
errors.  This,  however,  can  be  satisfadorily  answered,  for  the 
manuscript  shows  care  not  only  in  copying,  but  in  the  ultimate 
authors  corredions. 

The  only  errors  that  I  can  trace,  and  that  are  left  unchecked,  occur 
at  the  beginning.  A  rough  title  is  given,  reading  (between  double 
ruled  lines,  The/  School  for  Scandal/  By/  Richard  Brindsly  Sheridan 
Esqr/.  The  spelling  "  Brinsley  "  incorredly  has  been  left  uncorreded. 
On  another  leaf  at  the  beginning  a  list  of  Dramatis  Personae  is  given, 
names  on  the  left,  and  their  charader  roles  on  the  right  [e.g.,  Crabtree 
Uncle  to  Sr  Benjamin/  Snake,  A  News  Writer,  etc.,  etc.).  In  the 
names  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  are  spelt  "  Teazel,"  these  also  being 
uncorreded.  Everywhere  else  (that  is,  in  the  whole  of  the  text), 
Sheridan  has  shown  great  care  in  checking  slips. 

The  errors  "Brindsly"  and  "Teazel"  are  probably  due  to  the 
fad  that  it  was  the  first  time  the  copyist  had  worked  on  the 
play.  When  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  him  no  author's  name  would 
appear;  there  would  be  no  necessity,  especially  as  the  author  would 
engage  somebody  who  was  employed  at  the  theatre.  Similarly, 
"  Teazel,"  being  the  first  time  he  had  written  it,  would  be  liable  to 
error;  it  may  even  have  been  spelt  that  way  on  the  original  manuscript. 

Emendations,  etc.,  fall  under  two  heads.  First  we  have  a  large 
number  of  written  corredions,  and  secondly  a  quantity  of  passages 
where  their  importance  is  stressed  by  underlining.  Whether  the 
author  was  responsible  for  the  latter  is  impossible  to  say.  The  auto- 
graph corredions  are  interesting.  The  following  are  a  few  examples. 
In  the  first  scene  Joseph  Surface  speaking  to  Lady  Sneerwell,  "  Oh 
madam  its  impossible  in  me  to  susped  a  person  of  Mr.  Snake's  merit 
&  accomplishmts — (Snake  bows)  "  Joseph,  turning  on  his  heel, 
mutters  "  Scoundrel." 

The  last  part  (stage  diredion  and  "  Scoundrel  ")  was  overlooked 
by  the  printer,  as  also  at  the  exit  of  Snake,  the  printed  version  reads, 
Jos.  "  Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient  ..."  In  the  manuscript  we 
find,  "  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servt — (aside) — Scoundrel  .  .  ." 

In  both  instances  the  asides  are  interpolated  by  the  author. 

Particular  care  has  been  taken  in  stressing  the  accent  of  Moses 
in  the  third  ad,  for  Sheridan  repeatedly  alters  the  corred  spelling 
of  the  copyist  by  a  single  letter  or  two  in  such  a  way  that  a  conventional 
stage-Jew  accent  is  the  result.  Examples  are  as  follows,  "  Distresses  " 
becomes  by  writing  over  the  last  letters,  "  Distreshes."  Similarly, 
(this,  thish),  (dog,  tog),  (Money,  Moneys),  (Broker,  Proker),  (Friars, 
Friarsh),  (was,  wash),  (is,  ish)  and  so  on. 

But  these  corredions  do  not  really  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
enquiry.  Undoubtedly  of  first  class  value  in  guaranteeing  a  pure 
text,  they  do  not  demonstrate  in  any  way  whether  the  text  in  question 
is  early  or  late.  That  can  be  only  effeded  by  comparing  the  manu- 
script with  the  pirate. 


Printed  editions  of  the  play  carry  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  that 
were  WTitten  by  Garrick  and  Coleman.  These  do  not  appear  in  the 
manuscript;  this  is  evidence  of  some  value  that  the  MS.  was  compiled 
before  the  play  was  produced  (possibly  half  way  between  the  \ital 
dates  of  April  20th  and  May  8th).-  Further,  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
Dramatis  Personae  does  not  give  the  adors  names  is  of  similar  value. 


Summary. 

This  completes  the  evidence;  proof  has,  I  think,  been  given  that 
the  manuscript  must  pre-date  the  piratical  version,  and  as  it  cannot 
by  any  method  of  argument  be  made  earUer  than  April  20th  1777, 
it  must  therefore  represent  more  nearly  the  original  Drury  Lane 
spoken  text  than  any  other,  and  as  a  few  of  the  points  of  variance 
would  call  for  a  very  early  amendment  (notably  the  curious  hyphenated 
names),  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  finished  before  the  night  of 
production. 

In  any  case,  the  text  must  be  the  nearest  to  the  original,  and  may 
conceivably  be  adually  the  one  spoken  on  the  night  of  May  8th. 
It  could,  in  fad,  be  the  original  prompt-book,  a  speculative  claim,  but 
nonetheless  feasible. 

There  is  a  legend  given  in  the  Thespian  Di(5tionary  (1802)  that  the 
prompt-book  was  lost  after  the  first  night,  and  that  the  morning  after 
a  new  prompt  copy  was  compiled  hurriedly  from  authors  memories. 
Whether  this  story  overlays  another  and  more  likely  one  of  early 
revision  can  be  but  surmise  and  theory. 


